328     NATURE AND TRANSMISSION OF SOUND
are swinging together so that they simultaneously send out condensations to the observer, these condensations will of course unite so as to produce a double effect upon the ear (see A1, Fig. 356). Since now one fork gains one complete vibration per second over the other, at the end of the second considered the two forks will again be vibrating together, that is, sending out condensations which add their effects as before
(seeC"> Iivthe middle of ^^ Graphical illustrat,ion Of heats this second, however, the
two forks are vibrating in opposite directions (see 7?) ; that is, one is sending out rarefactions while the other sends out condensations. At the ear of the observer the union of the rarefaction (backward motion of the air particles) produced by one fork with the condensation (forward motion) produced by the other results in no motion at all, provided the two motions have the same energy; that is, in the middle of the second the two sounds have united to produce silence (see B'~). It will be seen from the above that the number of beats per second is equal to the difference in the vibration numbers of the two forks.
To test this conclusion, let more wax or a heavier coin be addod to the weighted prong; the number of beats per second will be increased. Diminishing the weight will reduce the number of beats per second.
408. Interference of sound waves, by reflection. Let a thin cork about an inch in diameter.be attached to one end of a brass or
PIG. 357. Interference of advancing and retreating trains of sound waves
glass rod from one to two meters long. Let this rod be clamped firmly in the middle, as in Fig. 357. Let a piece of glass tubing a meter or more long and from an inch to an inch and a half in diameter be slipped ,    ,
